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This Doesn’t Cook the Cook 


HOT WATER 
at the turn of a switch! 
You can have hot water 
electrically, too. There are 
types, sizes and prices of 
Hotpoint Electric Water 
‘Heaters to meet any need. 


ORKING over a hot cook stove on a 
summer day would swelter the pep out 
of anyone. It isn’t right—and it isn’t necessary! 
Put in a Hotpoint Electric Range and see the 
difference. It makes the farm kitchen a pleasant 
place to work in any weather. The oven may 
have 400 degrees of heat inside, yet you can put 
your hand on the outside. The same with the 
ccoking surface; electricity cooks the food but 
keeps the kitchen cool in summer. 

And several hundred thousand women, on 
farms, in villages and towns, will tell you that 
besides being the last word in convenience and 
efficiency, Hotpoint Electric Ranges are fast and 
economical, 

Ask your electric company for full information. 


Chicago, Illinois 


5622 W. Taylor St. 
ORGANIZATIQN 
a, | 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


EDISON ELECTRIC GR caer CO., Inc. 


THERE’S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PUR 
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Electric (elf Oiling Water Systems 


omy For Health and 
Nua Comfort All the 
ie Year ‘Round/ 


O MATTER how far 

your country home, farm 

or summer cottage may 
be from a city water main, you 
can have, through a Myers Self- 
Oiling Electric Water System, all the prac- 
tical conveniences of running water—- 
throughout the house, barn and feed lots ie 
—for bath, kitchen, laundry and milkhouse 
—for stock watering, sprinkling and fire 
protection. 
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a PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 

nt * P 

y Myers Electric Water Systems are self-oil- 

ut ing — self-starting — self-stopping. Their 

he operation is automatic, giving trouble-free, 

ut dependable, economical service under all 
conditions at a cost that is surprisingly low. 
Fifty years of manufacturing thoroughly d dable 

m “Pumps for Every comnee has won for MYERS 

at roducts a world-wide reputation for reliability. The 

id MYERS line also includes pumps and water systems 

id for deep or shallow wells—for operation by hand, 


gas engine or windmill—pumping jacks, spray pumps, 
hay and grain unloading tools, barn and 
garage door hangers—all are of the su- 
perior MYERS design and construction. 


See your dealer—or write direct to us 
for catalog and free water service 
suggestions. 

















The 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
360 Orange Street 
Ashland, Ohio 
Makers for over S50 years of 
MYERS Pumps for Every 


Purpose, Hay Tools and Door 
Hangers. 
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JUST WATER 


fts 1b Gor Tele 
DURO Automatic 
WATER SYSTEM) 


SERVICE 


No one need struggle along without the comfort and convenience of water under 

pressure — if they have electricity. 

For it is easy to install a Duro Automatic Electric Water System and have the 
equivalent of city water service, with modern bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry. It is a complete private water works, 
requiring no attention. 

The pump starts and stops automatically and a constant 
pressure is maintained at all times. 


Complete Water Systems 0} 8° 
F.O.B. 








FAUCETS as low as Dayton 
ERY Whe, 
“| 4, There are Duro Water Systems for both deep and shallow 
KITCHEN wells. The cost of a complete system, consisting of pump, 
tank and motor, is from $68.50 upward, according to size 
BATH and style. They may be purchased for a small down pay- 
LAUNDRY ment. The nearest Duro dealer or factory-trained repre- 
BARN sentative will be glad to estimate on your requirements. 
Back of every Duro installation stands the Duro Com- 
FEED YARD pany, world’s largest manufacturers of water systems and 
GARAGE water softeners. 
GARDEN Write your name and the address on the coupon below, 
gas mail it to us for complete information on Duro Water 
ystems. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
537 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


arvunnnnnennceeeeneCut off and Mail~ 


DURO.vstins 


The Duro Company, 537 BE. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me full information on Duro Water Systems, and free advisory 
Service on my requirements. 


Name Address 
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The Electric Mill Saves As 
Mileage and Money 


T SEEMS a small thing to haul feed to the grist mill on 
for grinding and to bring it back again. But mileage 
means money to the farmer—it is one of the biggest _ 
elements in farming costs. 


A small motorized grinder will keep the feed bin filled 
almost automatically. And this is just one way in which ] 
G-E motors, control, and other electric equipment are you 
saving money on well-managed farms. For only as the 
farmer’s own time is set free, can the improvements on 
which his future profits depend be carried out. 


Farmers who know electric equipment look upon the G-E th; 
monogram as a mark of dependability on electric devices. mS 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, 
ask the power company for a copy of the new for 
G-E Farm Book which explains more than 100 ‘i 

uses for electricity on the farm. fart 
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The New Helper William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
on the Farm Agriculture, recently said: ‘“Elec- 

tricity has already made important 
contributions both to labor saving on the farm and to a more 
modern, satisfying rural life. I am confident it is going to 
make further contributions of equal or greater importance.” 


Secretary Jardine’s prediction will probably come true much 
earlier than anticipated. At the present time over 140 practical 
applications of electricity on the farm have been developed. 
As a result of the co-operation between farmers and the power 
companies there has been an increase of approximately 83% 
in the number of farms using electricity in the last three years. 
In simplifying the labor problem on the farm, lightening the 
load of physical toil, and increasing the comfort, convenience 
and cheer of the farm home, this extension of electrical facili- 
ties to rural communities is rendering a social and economic 
service of utmost national importance. 


No one factor is going to do as much for advancing the 
youths on the farm and for giving them a broader outlook on 
life as the advent of electricity. Brighter farm homes, lighter 
labors, greater comforts, all will do their share toward increas- 
ing enthusiasm among the young folks. Agriculture will by 
this means be raised to a much higher plane and many of the 
worries and difficulties of the farmer in the past will be eased. 


Electricity, however, should not be looked upon as a panacea 
for all farm ills. There is no substitute for inteliigence in 
farn. management. While electric power can reduce to a 
marked degree the drudgery and discomforts of farm life, it 
should be looked upon only as an indispensable assistant by 


the progressive farmer. 
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We Wouldn't Attempt To 
Produce Certified Milk 





All Bottles Are First Washed by 
Electric Bottle Washer, Then Rinsed 
in Pure, Running Water. 


NDUSTRY has progressed 
in proportion to the use of 
machine power over “man 
power.” It is not surprising 
therefore that farms which 
employ electricity on a large 


scale, replacing hired help, 
enjoy the many fruits of 
progressiveness. 


Through test and experience 
the soundness of the business 
policy of bringing electricity to 
farms is becoming established. 
Light and power are absolutely 
essential on a Certified Milk 
Farm. 





Without 
Electricity 


By JEsste ROCKEFELLER 


Rockefeller Dairy Farm 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 


The comfort and con- 
venience of electric light and 
power go far in making the 
farm one of the most attrac- 
tive places in the world on 
which to live. The men who 
labor on electrified farms are 
more cheerful, for the hours 
of strenuous labor are 
shorter. Electricity gives 
more time for planning and 
reading and for making more 

comfortable homes which is 
what we farm folk work for. 


What We Use 


The electrical aids and con- 
veniences which we use on our 
farm outside the lights are a 
bottle washer, pump, electric 
clippers, emery wheel, drili, and 
electric washing machine. 

A bottle washer is a much 
appreciated necessity where 
several hundred bottles must 
be washed every day. It is 
equipped with revolving brushes 
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which are so placed that the in- 
side of a milk bottle is thor- 
oughly cleansed from every 
particle of old milk. which might 
adhere to it. Bottles are rinsed 
in clear, clean water, and put in 
draining cases; then placed in 
the sterilizer where they are 
sterlized to a temperature of 200 
degrees for 30 minutes. 


Cooler Very Helpful 


A cooler which also aerates 
the milk in the bottling room is 
very satisfactory. . It is sanitary 
and easily taken apart for thor- 
ough cleansing. Immediately 
after the milk is drawn it is run 
over the cooler through the 
hollow metal tubes of which ice 
cold water from a tank is cir- 
culated by a pump electrically 
operated. These tubes are so 








Clipping the Cows Is an Easy 
Task with the Electric Clipping 
Machine. 


arranged as to present a smooth 
exterior, which is easily taken 
care of. This gives an odor- 
less product which will keep 
sweet for several days if kept 
packed in ice. 

The electric clipping machine 
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fills a long felt want and is an 
important adjunct to dairy barn 
equipment. Formerly it took 
two men to operate by hand; 
now the electrically operated 
machine is attached to the light 
socket and electricity does the 





Here’s the Power Driven Emery 
Wheel on the Rockefeller Farm 


work. There is much to com- 
mend these clippers. They save 
time and labor. The cows are 
more easily groomed and the 
udders can be washed with 
greater facility. There is no 
tiresome query from the men as 
to who will turn the clippers, 
and they work more cheerfully. 


Farm Workshop Serves 
in Many Ways 


The workshop is worthy of 
mention. Much of the mechan- 
ism around the farm needs re- 
pairs from time to time. The 
farmer who is wise makes every 
minute count. During the win- 
ter the farm implements can be 
gotten in order. The electrically 
operated emery wheel far ex- 
ceeds the grindstone of days 
gone by. There were times 
when no man was available to 
furnish power. Then one of the 
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women was -called to turn it. 
The writer has been summoned 
more than once to perform this 
“stunt.” Mowing machine 
knives, hand scythes and garden 
tools all are made ready for use 
with the electrically operated 
emery wheel. Farm implements 
and machinery produce better 
results if kept clean, keen-edged, 
and free from rust. 


Sharpening Ice Tools 


A large quantity of ice is used 
in packing milk, and this is har- 
vested and placed in the ice 
houses for future use. Of a 
necessity there are many ice 
tools which must be kept fit for 
use. Ice plows, pikes, field saws 
and an innumerable lot of small 
natural-ice handling implements. 
The emery wheel does the work 
well, is a time saver and because 
of the steady power works effi- 
ciently. It is run by a separate 
motor. In making repairs on 
hard wood, soft wood, iron or 
steel an electrically. operated 
drill does the work in the easiest 
and shortest way. 


Washer in Dairy Barn 


To include an electric washer 
in dairy barn equipment may 
seem to some a far-fetched idea. 
However, it is a joy to the per- 
son who launders the white duck 
suits worn by the men during 
the milking hours. Formerly 
they were hardly presentable. 
Now the suits, caps, and towels 
are clean and free from odor. 
The electric dryer makes this 
possible for they are rinsed in 
scalding hot water after they are 
washed in a strong suds made 
with washing powder. They are 
left in the dryer about fifteen 
minutes, and are then hung up 
to dry thoroughly. The dryer is 
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combined with the washer. It 
needs but little care, and re- 
quires only to be wiped free of 
soapy water when the work is 
done. 

There are a few more elec- 
trical helps we have thought of 
adding as time goes on; an ice 
crusher and a general utility 
motor for sawing wood and 
hoisting hay. At the present 
time we do not pump water as 
the dairy barn has good clear 
running water piped in, but 
there is a pump kept for an 
emergency. 


Solving Cleanliness 
Problem 


On a Certified Milk Farm 
there is little rotation of crops. 
Nearly all effort is expended on 
the production of corn for en- 
silage. Hence the difference in 
regard to electrical needs as 
compared with the average 
farm. 

To produce good, clean and 
sweet milk without the electrical 
helps would be next to impos- 
sible when the work must be 
accomplished on time, and done 
thoroughly. Milk produced un- 
der these hygienic conditions is 
as near perfect as is obtainable 
anywhere. Electricity certainly 
solves the labor problem on our 
dairy farm. 





“Electricity gives 
more time for plan- 
ning and reading 
and for making 
more comfortable 
homes which is what 
we farm folks work 


for.” _| 
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Cooking 
in the 


Country 


By E. R. MEAcHAM 


URAL power lines are bring- 

ing electric cooking into coun- 
try homes. The women welcome 
it because electricity is the most 
convenient fuel they have ever 
used. The man of the family, 
whose chief interest in cooking lies 
in the finished product, enjoys his 
release from the bondage of the 
wood pile and ash pan. 

Electricity is the most adaptable 
fuel in the world. It heats the 
massive furnaces which produce all 
of our aluminum and much of our 
finished steel; it melts the snow 
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A Pleasant Electric Kitchen. 





and ice from railroad switch points 
after heavy storms, or runs out 
along other wires to cook three 
simple meals a day on the spotless 
white range in some remote farm 
house. 

No other fuel in the world can 
be so accurately controlled. You 
have it concentrated under the 
dish of food you want to cook, or 
you have it shut up tight in thick 
walled ovens. Almost none of it is 
wasted in heating the air around 
the stove. You hurry the fire by 
turning the button one way, and 
slow it down by turning it an- 
other. 

It can even be controlled auto- 
matically. A little regulator at- 
tached to the oven will let the cur- 
rent tlow long enough to bring the 
oven temperature up to any desired 
point ; then it will turn it off again, 
repeating the process often enough 
to hold a_ steady temperature 
throughout the baking. 

When my wife bakes cookies, 
she sets the regulator wheel at 
450°. That, the baking chart says, 

















is the best heat for cookies. She 
hears a little click when the cur- 
rent is turned off and she knows 
that the temperature of the oven is 
450°. The baking may last an 
hour, perhaps two, but she need 
pay no more i:ttention to the oven 
temperature or touch the control 
again. After she opens the door 
and slips the cold pans of cookies 
in, the current comes on a minute, 
then clicks off again. 

I used to have to carry wood on 
baking days. Mother spent half 
her time stoking and poking and 
fussing with dampers, it seemed 
to me. This new way is far more 
efficient and more comfortable. 


Time Switches Helpful 


There are time switches, too, for 
these electric ranges that will turn 
the current on for you hours after 
you have left the house, and turn it 
off again when the meal is cooked 
ard ready to serve. You can put 
your supper into the oven at noon, 
set the switch to turn the heat on 
at three o’clock and off at five- 
thirty, for instance, and then go 
visiting, or to town, or to the fields 
with the men, confident that when 
you come back at six, you will 
have a hot meal ready to set before 
your family. 

Because this control is based on 
temperature, women are learning 
new habits in baking, But they 
say, these women who use elec- 
tricity, that cooking by chart in- 
stead of testing the heat of the 
oven with their hands, faces, or 
pieces of paper brings far more 
uniform results. 

“It isn’t enough for it to cook 
well. It may broil and bake and 
fry foods fit for the gods, but if 
it is slow, I won’t be bothered 
with it,” declared a neighbor of 
ours the other day. 

She was echoing an old criticism 
of the first electric ranges. The 
modern variety has, for the most 
part, outgrown its early weakness. 
The cooking speed on electric 
ranges depends almost entirely on 
the wattage of the burners. Those 
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early electrics boasted of burners 
drawing from 500 to 600 watts. 
This was also the wattage of the 
heating elements at the top and 
bottom of the thin walled ovens. 
On the ranges made today even 
the so called slow burners for 
simmering may draw 1000 watts, 
while the main burners are apt to 
have 1500 or 1750 watts flowing 
over their wires. _ The electric 
elements in modern ovens will 
bring them up to baking tempera- 
ture in very few minutes. The 
exact length of time depends upon 
their size and the construction of 
the oven, of course. 


Check Up Your Cooking! 


Do you want to prove for your- 
self whether electric cooking is 
slow or not? 

Just record the time it takes to 
build a fire in your kitchen range 
and bring a pint of water to boil- 
ing, or get the oven hot enough for 
bread. Then stop in at your local 
dealers and try the same thing with 





Cold for the refrigerator and heat 
for the range come to this kitchen 
by wire. 
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an electric range. That gives you 
a real basis for comparison. 

You know from experience about 
how many cords of wood you must 
pile up somewhere in shed or yard 
to run your cook stove through 
the year. The amount you will 
use of this new fuel that comes 
in kilowatts instead of cords may 
not be so familiar, 


How Much Current Is Used? 


You can figure out for yourself 
the fact that a 1500 watt burner 
will use just fifteen times as much 
current as the 100 watt bulb in 
your reading lamp, but you will 
perhaps be curious about the 
amounts of current they are ac- 
tually using to cook the meals on 
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other farms where electric ranges 
are already in use. 

The average is about one kilo- 
watt hour a person a day. 

Theoretically my family of two 
would use about 60 kilowatt hours 
a month. At your local rate you 
can figure what it will cost you in 
dollars and cents per month. As 
a matter of fact it averages less 
current than that. Apparently we 
aren’t an average family. 

As the size of the family in- 
creases, the average seems to drop 
considerably. I know one family 
of thirteen where the monthly 
average is 24 kilowatt hours a 
person for each of the baker’s 
dozen. 

“In one family of six,” reports 





The Fire Box at the Left Warms the Kitchen and Heats the Range 


Boiler Behind the Stove. 
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Professor F. W. Duffee of the 
University of Wisconsin, “living 
on a general dairy farm of 180 
acres, the electric range used an 
average of only 166 kilowatt hours 
a month at a cost of $4.98. The 
family does all of the cooking and 
baking on this range and they eu- 
tertain a good deal.” 

“The man of the family esti- 
mates that he used approximately 
half a ton of a good grade of 
soft coal per month prior to the 
installation of the electric range. 
This would indicate that the cost 
of operation of the range is less 
than it would be with coal.” 


An Ideal Fuel 


Electricity is an absolutely clean 
fuel. There is nothing about. it to 
smoke up walls or dishes. It just 
comes in quietly over clean wires, 
does its job without any fuss or 
bother, and vanishes at the turn 
of a switch. 

The ranges you do this electric 
cooking on may be large or small, 
plain or fancy. But there is 
among their infinite variety a type 
for every need. A wise shopper 
will take the right one home with 
him. 

If your family is large, for in- 
stance, you will want four burners 
and perhaps two ovens. You need 
to. watch the space between the 
burners carefully if you use large 
dishes. Make sure that one will 
not push its neighbor off the ad- 
joining burner when both are in 
use. 

If you have no furnace in your 
home, you can get heat for your 
kitchen from a fire box attached 
to one end of an electric range. 
They make these combination 
ranges for just such needs. 

The materials in the range de- 
serve careful study. The surface 
should be easy to clean and proof 
against rust. So should the lining 
to the oven. The hinges on the 


oven door should be rugged and 
the latch that closes it should be 
simple, tight and positive. When 
you shut the door and hurry off 
to answer the telephone, you want 
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to know without looking back or 
returning to try it, that the door 
will stay shut. 

Another point for you who wait 
for ovens to heat and you who 
pay for the current that heats 
them is the insulation of the oven 
walls to hold that heat. You can 
only study that by a sample, of 
course, but you can judge some- 
thing of it by the thickness of the 
walls; beyond that you must rely 
upon the word of your dealer and 
the name plate. 

When you buy a car, you never 
dream of coming home with one 
the manufacturer is ashamed to 
put his name on. You buy on the 
reputation behind the name on the 
radiator. We are beginning to 
buy our household on the reputa- 
tion of its manufacturers as well. 

The local dealer in stoves stands 
in somewhat the same position as 
the local agency for your car. 
Your stove will not need servicing 
nearly as.often as your automobile, 
but on the rare occasions it does, 
you will be quite as anxious for 
immediate delivery of parts or 
repairs. 

Those things are important in 
the selection of a stove. 


Use Care in Buying 


If you buy through advertise- 
ments, be ‘careful ‘not to confuse 
cooking equipment that is adver- 
tised to operate from a lamp socket 
with a _ regular electric range. 
There are plenty of “lamp socket 
devices” on the market, such as 
waffle irons, toasters, percolators 
and grills, that can be run from 
the ordinary lighting circuit of the 
house. They have their definite 
and valuable place in an electric 
household. But they will not and 
cannot be expected to do the work 
of a full size cook stove in pre- 
paring the meals for half a dozen 
hungry people. 

Neither will various small cook- 
ers, hot plates or table stoves. If 
their capacity is 600 watts,—and 
they promise to operate from any 
convenient outlet, recognize their 


(Continued on page .18) 
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Four plants of the same age. 
But the two at the right were 
grown under electric light. 


Some Plants Can be 
Forced By Electricity 


Provides a Means for Having 
Plants Bloom at Just the Time 
They Command Best Prices 


By N. D. Herrick 


Rural Development Engineer 


XPERIMENTS over a num- 

ber of years have proven 

that the artificial illumina- 
tion of laying pens for poultry re- 
sults in increased egg production 
during the winter months. More 
recent experience has indicated the 
desirability of lighting the grow- 
ing pens of baby chicks. The 
lengthening of the baby chicks’ day 
makes it unnecessary for the chick 
to go through alternate periods of 
fasting. 

The effect of a similar use of 
lighting with plants, however, has 
been so little tried out as to be 
almost unknown. Studies have 


been made under laboratory con- 





ditions, and the results have shown 
both increased and_ retarded 
growths due to lighting depending 
upon the type of light used, season, 
etc. The experiments here de- 
scribed were carried on under the 
direction of the Rural Develop- 
ment Division of The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston in an effort to determine 
the practicability of intensive elec- 
tric illumination when applied un- 
der commercial conditions. The 
experiments were carried on in the 
green-houses of G. O. Anderson 
and Sons at 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Arlington, Massachusetts. 

For the test 500 watt deep bowl 
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36 inches above the bench level of 
the plants. Easter Lilies and Cu- 
cumbers were chosen as _ repre- 
senting plants which have a very 
high seasonal value. One light 
was hung over each bench. As the 
benches were 35 ft. long, the light 
covered only a small proportion of 
the bench area, and made it possi- 
ble to get very good checks on the 
results obtained under the lights 
as compared with plants receiving 
the same care in every other way. 

The lighting period used was 
from 10 o'clock at night until 2 
o'clock in the morning. This period 
was chosen because it gave the 
plants a rest period between sun- 
down and 10 o’clock and another 
between 2 o'clock and daylight. 
The tests were conducted in the 
late winter and spring. 


Easter Lily Forcing 


The Easter Lily, of course, is a 
very highly seasonal plant. In or- 
der to command top price, it is 
necessary that the plant shall bloom 
at an exact date, not more than a 
few days before Easter. At Eas- 
ter time the plant is sold any- 


reflectors were hung approximately 


where from 35 cents to 50 cents 
per bloom. Control over the time 
of maturity is imperative if ad- 
vantage is to be taken of the 
highest price. 


Retarding and Speeding Growth 


If the plant is growing too rap- 
idly it is comparatively easy to 
place it in a cool room and retard 
growth until the proper time for 
blooming. Until recently, how- 
ever, there was no known means 
of accelerating the growth of the 
backward plant. These tests show 
that not only the too rapid growth 
but also that which is too slow 
may be adjusted to meet _ the 
market. 

Illumination was begun on Jan- 
uary 29, 1927, and continued for 4) 
days. The plants were approxi- 
matelv eight inches tall at the be- 
ginning of the test. Large blooms 
were formed when the lighting 
was discontinued. The pictures 
show the plants after twenty-five 
(25) days of forcing when the in- 
creased growth is plainly observa- 
ble. The height of the plants un- 
der the light tapered from a maxi- 
mum directly under the light to the 





Showing Difference in Growth of Lillies 


Note gradual decrease in size of plants as they move out from centre of 


light. 
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average of the unforced plants at 
the limits of the area reached by 
the illumination. 

It was estimated by the green- 
house men that the forced lilies 
two weeks ahead of the 


were 
checked plants. Since the total 
lighting period was forty (40) 


days the electric lighting increased 
the growth of the plants by ap- 
proximately 25%. It was also 
noticed that the forced plants 
averaged more blooms than the 
others, but no detailed check was 
made of this point. 

Another point of importance in 
forcing these plants is the release 
of valuable space for the two ex- 
tra weeks. By means of forcing, 
it would be possible to pot the 
plants two weeks later than usual. 
The space thus saved could be used 
for the increasing demand of 
Valentines Day. 

The saving in rent, heat and 
labor due to the two weeks’ sav- 
ing in growing time is a difficult 
factor to determine in terms of 





Comparison of Plants 


Right hand plants received .85 
kw-hrs. each of light at time picture 
was taken. 


dollars and cents, Obviously there 
would be a considerable saving. 


Cucumber Forcing 


In this test, the lights were first 
turned on on the evening of Janu- 
ary 28, and were continued for 
thirtv-four (34) days. The plants 
had been transplanted from the 
Starting boxes to the bench jars 
for about four days before forcing 
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was started. All plants had grown 
their third leaf and were starting 
on the fourth. 

Cucumber plants responded very 
noticeably to the light treatment. 
The plants were stronger, and the 





Showing Results of Lighting on 
Cucumber Plants 


leaves were more deeply colored. 
The greater strength was demon- 
strated when they were watered. 
The spraying of water on the 
benches would force plants down 
and in the case of the plants not 
under the light, the weight of the 
water would keep them down for 
some hours. In the case of the 
forced plants, they were strong 
enough to stand up under the 
water’s weight. 


Results of Treatment 


So beneficial was the treatment 
that the plants could have been 
transplanted to the growing houses 
two weeks earlier than the un- 
forced plants. This would mean 
that the space so released could be 
used for something else. Perhaps 
of greater importance would be 
the gain in time and consequently 
higher prices for the cucumbers. 

After lighting was discontinued 
the plants continued to develop 
normally, the only noticeable dif- 
ference between the forced and the 
checked plants being the two 


weeks’ start. 
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In this group the power con- 
sumption per plant for the 34 day 
period was .475 kw-hr. 

A .good demonstration of the 
strength giving properties of forc- 
ing is found in the following addi- 
tional experiment. 

A transplanting of cucumber 
plants from the starting boxes to 
the jars was made and it was 
noticed that the plants were an 
exceptionally weak lot. A _five- 
hundred watt lamp was hung over 
one section of the bench and the 
plants were given the regular 
schedule of lighting. At the end 
of a week of lighting a check was 
made and it was found that the 
average number of dead plants 
under the lighted area was .714 
per row, while the average number 
of dead plants per row over the 
unlighted area was 2.62. 


Geranium Forcing 


Geraniums were found to 
respond exceptionally well to forc- 
ing The same procedure was fol- 
lowed as in preceeding tests. The 
geraniums used had not started tc 
bud at the beginning of the test. 

After three weeks of forcing 
blcssoms had formed on_ those 
plants under influence of the light. 
Unforced plants were still approxi- 
mately eighteen days from _blos- 
som. As a matter of interest all 
of the plants under the light had 
been sold before the, rest of the 
bench had bloomed. 


Conclusions 


There is little question but that 
in the case of the three groups 
tested, Cucumbers, Easter Lilies 
and Geraniums, forcing by means 
of electric lighting is possible. 

The practicability of lighting 
depends upon a number of condi- 
tions. any one ot which may be of 
sufficient importance to make light- 
ing pay. 

1 Release of space. 

2. Saving in fuel costs. 

3. Saving in labor costs. 

4. Backward season. 

5. Backward plants in a normal 


season. 
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It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that the treatment could be 
used on all plants indiscriminately, 
The three groups used were chosen 
for the tests because they were 
known to be good “feeders,”—that 
is, they were responsive to such 
treatment, as evidenced by their 
reaction to additional sunlight and 
heat. 


Cooking in the Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


limitations before you try to oper- 
ate them. If you plan your use 
of them to fit their possibilities, 
they will give you _ excellent 
satisfaction. 

But a range operates from a 
separate circuit with wiring heavy 
enough to carry a much larger 
flow of current. Properly installed 
it is never a disappointment. 


Mexico Modernized 


Mexico is rapidly adopting suc- 
cessful farm methods which have 
proven themselves in the United 
States. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find electricity pumping 
the water for irrigation of 
orchards and vineyards. Here you 








see a steady flow of water from 
a well, and the water is being 
lifted by an electric pump placed 
in the well. The meter and 
switchboard are shown mounted 
on the post in the foreground. 
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Can the Farmer Afford 
to Electrify? 


By T. A. Woon, 


AN the American farmer 
afford to electrify his 
farm? I have been 

asked this question many 
times in my trips about the 


country. It has been asked by 
urban and rural dweller, by 
manufacturer and farmer, by 


editors and by educational men. 
My answer has always been— 
If electric service is available to 
the farmer at a reasonable cost 
per kilowatt-hour he cannot af- 
ford to get along without it. 
This answer is true whether the 
farmer is in California, where 
this is written, or in Maine. By 
a reasonable cost, of course, I 
mean a cost per kilowatt-hour at 
which the farmer can afford to 
use it in increasing amounts and 
at which the power company 
can afford to sell it and still re- 
ceive a reasonable return on 
their investment. 


Cost and Consumption 


Electricity, it should be re- 
membered, is a commodity and 
like most commodities the cost 


per unit decreases as the num- ° 


ber of units purchased in- 
creases. To illustrate, we ex- 
pect to pay more per pound for 
sugar if we buy but five pounds 
than we would expect to pay 
per pound for it if we purchased 
one hundred pounds. The same 
reasoning applies when we pur- 
chase electricity. 


Big Consumers Earn 
Lower Rates 


A few results observed during 
my rural electrification work 
will serve to prove this statement 
as far as California is con- 
cerned. Many other similar 
proofs could be cited both for 
California and other states if 
space permitted. Throughout 
these illustrations it is well 
to bear in mind that the cost per 
kilowatt-hour to the farmer is 
not as low here as many people 
have been led to believe, except 
perhaps were large pumping 
loads exist. In many cases we 
are paying very near as much 
per killowatt-hour as the Penn- 
sylvania, Texas or Wisconsin 
farmer pays. Many results 





powers. 





“I have yet to meet a farmer who, when 
his farm is once electrified, has anything but 
praise for electricity and its wonderful 
When once 
comes out. It’s the one fixture on the farm.” 


installed, it never 
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found here could now or shortly 
will be duplicated in many parts 
cf the country. 

It has been found in Cali- 
fornia that electricity when 
available is used almost to 
the exclusion of all other power 
sources in pumping water for 
irrigation, drainage and domes- 
tic purposes. Why has it so 
completely replaced these com- 
petitive power sources? Because 
it has been found to be as cheap 
or cheaper than they are and 
because it is considered more 
dependable and more_ con- 
venient. Irrigation, either 
from wells or from ditches, is 
necessary on a large portion of 
the truck, fruit and dairy farms 
of this state. Irrigation could, 
I believe, be used to advantage 
in parts of Texas, Kansas and 
other states. 

California dairy farms have 
been found to be large con- 
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sumers of electric power. In 
fact it is hard to rent or sell a 
dairy farm which is not electri- 
fied. Electricity is used to light 
the dairy farm house and the 
dairy barn. It furnishes the 
motive power for the milking 
machine, cream separator, refrig- 
crator, ensilage and green fod- 
der cutter, silo filler, bottle filler, 
bottle capper, bottle washer and 
many other small jobs. In 
many instances it heats hot 
water and sterilizes the dairy 
utensils. Why has it become so 
extensively used on the Cali- 
fornia dairy? Is it because the 
dairymen like to see the power 
companies prosperous? It is be- 
cause they have found it reason- 
ably cheap, odorless, sanitary, 
convenient and dependable. The 
cost per kilowatt-hour in almost 
any state of the union today 
would permit the profitable use 
of electricity on the dairy farms 





Two of the Commonly Used Types of California Brooders. 


Upper: 
This One Is Known as the Radiant Brooder and Uses No Curtain. 
Lower: This Brooder Is Known as the Convection or Black Heat 
Brooder and Employs a Curtain Around the Outer Edge as Show- 
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of that state both for lighting 

and for power purposes. 

Poultrymen Large Users of 
Electricity 


The California poultrymen 
have become large users of elec- 
tric power. Electricity is used 
on the poultry farm to light the 
poultry houses in an effort to 
stimulate winter egg production. 
Electric light is also used to 
candle the eggs for market. Its 
motive power is used to chop 
green feed, grind bones and 
mash, grade and clean eggs, etc. 
Electric heat is used in. the in- 
cubators and brooders. Im- 
provements on these machines 
in the last five years have made 
them a very efficient and satis- 
factory product on the Pacific 
Coast. It is quite probable that 
the Oregon, Washington and 
California Brooders could be 
used in the South and the South 
west without modification in de- 
sign, and their use would prove 
profitable. 


Praise for Electricity 


I have heard numerous far- 
mers condemn the automobile, 
cuss the tractor, bless the power 
companies into warmer regions, 
but I have yet to meet a farmer 
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who, when his farm is once 
electrified, has anything but 
praise for electricity and_ its 
wonderful powers. When once 
installed it never comes out; it’s 
the one fixture on the farm. 


Lets a 14% H.P. Motor 
Do His Corn Cutting 


Mr. Joseph Eisenhauer, one of 
the progressive farmers on Lyell 
Road néar Cold Water, N. Y., 
makes electricity do most of the 
work around his farm. Here you 





see it driving a corn cutter. Mr. 
Eisenhauer says that as much corn 
is cut in three-quarters of an hour 
using the 1% h. -p. motor and two 
boys as it took them a day to do 
by hand. Naturally the boys 
are the most enthusiastic boosters 
for electricity on this farm. 





A Typical California Poultry House of the Better Type, Commonly 


_" the University Type Since it was Developed by the Univer- 


is Building Is Wired for Both Electric Light and Power, 
the Power Being Used for Brooding Purposes. 
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Chore Motor Convenient. 





The motor on wheels with long connecting cord is most convenient for driv- 
ing the concrete mixer as it can be used wherever the work must be done. 


Motors Save 
Muscles 
in 
Mixing 
Concrete 


HEN George Steelmacher 

of Ripon, Wisconsin, de- 
cided to put a new floor in his 
hog house a couple of years ago, 
he made up his mind that the 
motor on his milking machine 
might just as well mix the con- 
erete for him. 

Even a small motor driving the 
mixer will take the place of 
several men with shovels and 
eliminate the hard labor of mix- 
ing the batches by hand. This 





saving of muscles speeds up the 
work and greatly reduces the cost. 
The motor driven mixer also 
improves the quality of the prod- 
uct. For it is difficult to get 
every part of a batch of concrete 
uniformly mixed by hand or to 
get two batches alike. But a 
man can put the same amount of 
sand, of gravel, and cement into 
a power mixer, let a motor turn 
it until the materials are thor- 
oughly mixed, add the same 
amount of water, and be sure of 
getting a uniform product. 


Helps Lone Workman 
Another advantage is that even 
where one man is working alone, 
one batch follows another so 
quickly that the first has not had 
time to set before the next is 
placed in the forms. This avoids 
any weakness due to poor bond- 
ing between successive batches. 
The man who plans his farm 
building program with an eye to 
permanent construction frequently 
needs electric power for this 
purpose. In early spring before 
he can go into the fields and on 
rainy days throughout the summer 
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he can make concrete fence posts 
having a long !ife and low main- 
tenance costs. 

Concrete fence posts help con- 
trol farm pests. For the trash that 
gathers along the fence rows 
provides a place for insects to 
multiply and a center for the dis- 
semination of weed seéds. In 
such trash a hundred different 
kind of insects, cucumber beetles, 
potato beetles, leaf hoppers, and 
corn borers hibernate or lay their 
eggs. Thistles, burrs and jimson 
weeds produce millions of seeds to 
be scattered over the farm. But 
where the posts are of concrete, 
the fence rows can be burned clean 
without injury. 


Help Solves Rat Trouble 


Concrete grain bins are foes to 
the farm rat. The concrete silo 
is popular in many sections. Con- 
crete floors in all of the buildings 
can be easily cleaned. Troughs 
and tanks of various kinds are 
made in place with concrete. For 
the hog pasture the concrete wal- 
low is an improvement. So are 
concrete yards and feeding floors. 
These are of great advantage in 
saving feed and in keeping dairy 
cows clean at all times. 
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There are few public health 
officials in country districts. They 
seldom come around to inspect 
dwellings to make sure that the 
drinking water is free from con- 
tamination and to locate wells and 
buildings safely. The farmer is 
generally his own sanitary 
engineer. 


In Septic Tank Construction 


The most important problem of 
farm sanitation is sewage disposal. 
The septic tank has come to be 
recognized. as the best and safest 
rural substitute for the city sewage 
disposal plant. The tank does 
away with the outdoor closet, with 
throwing wash water and dish- 
water out of doors to collect flies 
and seep down through the ground 
along water courses that may lead 
back to the well or spring that 
supplies the drinking water. 

And the septic tank is made of 
concrete, 

There are a lot of jobs that call 
for power to mix the sand and 
gravel and cement that harden into 
stone. 


And when Mr. Steelmacher set 


up his mixer and began to gather 
(Continued on page 32) 





This 1 H. P. motor used only 14 kw. hr. a cubic yard in mixing 


concrete for Mr. Steelmacher. 
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Electrical Housekeeping 


























HIS is the month of brides 

and roses. The roses differ 
the country over: some of them 
grow wild and fragrant along the 
roadways: and some bloom only 
in lawns and gardens, but brides 
everywhere are much the same. 
Each is preoccupied now solely 
with the absorbing problem of her 
own happiness. It is all mixed up 
with the moonlight, new houses 
embroidered towels and wedding 
presents to be sure, for those 
things are prominent, if not im- 
portant, ‘accessories to modern 
romance. And lots of us who are 
no longer brides touch these ro- 
mances year after year through 
one of them. 

“What shall we give Mary and 
John?” 

We are hunting a wise answer 
to the question because we prob- 
ably love Mary or John very 
much, and we really want to send 
them something that they can ‘use 


If You Were 
a June 
Bride 


or that they will enjoy having 
about. How far we come from 
success the annual crop of wed- 
ding present jokes bear witness. 


“What did you like best among 
your wedding presents?” I asked 
the daughter of a friend of mine 
who was married last year. 

“Oh, Aunt Vera,” she began in 
a shocked tone, “I loved them all, 
—everyone—” 

But I interrupted her at. once. 

“Let’s not be conventional,” I 
begged her. “Please tell me 
truly. Of course, I know that 
not every girl likes the same 
things, but what pleased you 
would probably please lots of 
other girls just beginning to keep 
house.” 

She looked at me still doubt- 
fully; then a_ little twinkle 
gleamed.in her eyes, and she said 
demurely, “Well, it wasn’t five 
carving sets that did not match 
the silver Dick and I had selected. 
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I do not see why people will go 
blithely out and buy silver with- 
out ever trying to find out what 
pattern the bride wants. You 
just know they do not want a 
mess of different kinds them- 
selves. 

“I was very grateful to the 
people who were wise enough to 
give money. I can’t just imagine 
unwrapping a dozen five dollar 
bills and displaying them proudly 
at the wedding, but it is lovely 
to be able to buy things for your- 
self. Then I liked the linens par- 
ticularly well. Table linens, sheets, 
towels——I have been grateful 
many times for all of them. 
Then there are other things~ that 
we use every day, our electric 
toaster and percolator for instance. 
Aunt Esther gave us a_ waffle 
iron. We use it a lot on Sunday 
nights when the crowd gathers at 
our house for supper. I think 
every girl appreciates electric 
things if she lives on a power 
line.” 

She stopped a minute. 

“Go on,” I urged. “You look 
as though you had something else 
to say.” 

“We have’ decided on _ the 
Golden Rule as a basis for our 
giving,” she said slowly. “Dick 
and I felt, after we had tried to 
thank people for a whole heap of 
things we had no idea what to do 
with, that we did not want to 
give carelessly or blindly.” 

“Give unto others as you would 
that they should give unto you.” 
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I said it over to myself with 
give for do. 

If you were a June bride, you 
would appreciate that sort of 
giving, wouldn’t you? 


And Now It’s Color 


HEN I was a little girl, 

kitchens-were always hushed 
up behind closed doors. Only the 
very intimate friends c’ the fam- 
ily came in through them and no 
one thought that nything save 
cleanliness mattered out there. 

Parlor furniture still went in 
sets, the red plush and black horse- 
hair of our grandmothers or the 
stolid mission pieces our mothers 
chose, but the kitchen was fur- 
nished largely with the things no 
other room wanted. 

No one ever dreamed of making 
a kitchen match. The stove had 
to be black of course, and the 
cabinets were apt to bé golden oak, 
but the tables and chairs and 
woodwork were anything you had. 

Then while I was growing older 
I went to visit a city cousin and 
saw my first white kitchen. I re- 
member still my awed admiration 
of its sophisticated charm,—the 
dashing spots and splashes of 
black repeated in the squares of 
linoleum and the dots in the prim 
sash curtains. It seemed to me 
the last word in house decoration 
to have a white kitchen. 

Now almost over night we hear 
many mutterings against white 
kitchens that look,—and here the 
speaker always shudders feelingly, 
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—just like hospitals. Everyone 
seems to think that is crushing 
criticism, but I can’t see why it 
should be. We have all come to 
recognize in this sanitary age that 
cleanliness, perfect, beyond ques- 
tion, is the first requisite in any 
farm kitchen. And if there is any 
place in this grimy world that is 
clean, it is probably a_ hospital. 
After all, that looks more like a 
compliment than a criticism to me. 
But fashion says “thumbs down,” 
and the white kitchen is out of 
style. 

Everybody is flaunting kitchen 
colors in the face of a surprised 
and delighted world. Brilliant 
Chinese red covers a refrigerator 
gone decorative with  stencilled 
peacocks and hinges of oxidized 
silver. Stoves are coming out in 
enamels to match. Though I 
have yet to see a kitchen sink in 
shades of lavender or purple, I 
know they are made. 

This sudden passion for color is 
undoubtedly a lovely thing for the 
drabness of our homes. Yet not 
everyone can indulge in it for 
stoves and sinks or electrical re- 
frigerators. 

But for the thrifty shopper who 
feels that she cannot introduce so 
radical a change into her con- 
servative kitchen, there are still 
ways of riding with the tide, ways 
that do not involve major expendi- 
tures. Yesterday’s white enamel 
dishes are mandarin red and orange 
and jade green today. A few of 
them go a long way in any 
kitchen. If you yearn for color 
get it in a teapot, or a casserole 
or two. 

Then there is always paint. I 
did the inside of my kitchen cup- 
boards, the shelves and drawers all 
in apple green. That is one way 
of following the trend, but if I 
tire of it, or colors go out of style, 
a little paint brush “clears us of 
this deed.” And very little money 
is required. 

Then, too, there are all of the 
smaller electric devices to help you 
along. They have caught the fever 
and the toaster comes on a tray of 
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canary yellow, with a yellow cord 
and yellow knobs here and there, 
The percolator sits on a tray of 
clear apple green, with matching 
cord and sockets of just the same 
shade. Waffle irons have adopted 
them too, in any color you choose, 





Pots and Pans 


EVEN the most romantic little 
bride going into a home of 
her own this June has to spend 
part of her thoughts and time on 
pots and pans and kitchens as well 
as wedding veils and honeymoons, 

If she is going to cook with 
electricity , she cannot attord to 
buy her kitchen utensils hurriedly. 
Range, hot plate or grill, demand 
certain characteristics in cooking 
vessels for efficiency and economy. 
Sauce pans or kettl , should be 
rather shallow, straight sided, flat 


bottomed, and large enough to 
cover or extend th .yond _ the 
burner. 


The very first requirement in 
electric heating is contact, so the 
better the contact between the pan 
and the burner, the more efficient 
the heating will be. A really flat 
bottomed pan actually touches the 
burfer all the way across. It has , 
no ridges around it; nor does it 
bulge and buckle, leaving gaps 
where air can get under. -Those - 
holes let the heat escape with the 








air that passes through them. The H. 
sides do not curve away from the e 
bottom leaving a little space under 

part of pan; they rise straight up 
from it, leaving all of the bottom I 








of the dish flat on the stove. 
The pans must be large enough 
to cover the burner completely. 
The larger the surface in contact 
with the burner, the more rapidly 
the cooking will go. on, of course. 
If the pans are too stall, heat will 













escape all around the edges. Heat- num! 
ing the air is ‘bad business for any task, 
electric rangé. title 

Moré 





(Continued.on page 32) 
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titles were sent in and many were 
so clever, and ingenious, that it 
was a hair- splitting task to pick 
the winner. For example, note the 
following, in particular, which 
deserve special commendation: 
“Taking the Grind Out of Grind- 
ing,” “Taking the Grind Out of 
Grind Stone,” “Putting the Grin 
in Grind,” “An_ Easy Grind,” 
“Eliminating the Grind in Haying 
by Grinding with Electricity.” 

The one finally chosen is listed 
above and is also shown below the 
reproduction of the front cover 
herewith. 


Mr. Bruins’s Letter 
In sending in his title sugges- 
tion Mr. J. F. Bruins wrote as 
follows: 
To the Editor: ’ 
“As a title for the cover pic- 
ture for the April, 1928, number 











Kilowatts in the 
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HILE the selection of the 
W title for our March num- 
ber from among the great 
number submitted was no easy 
task, the choosing of the winning 


title for the April cover was a far 
more difficult job. Many suitable 













of ‘Electricity on the Farm’ I 
submit the following: 

“Kilowatts in the Shop Save 
Horsepower in the Field.” 

“I note that you receive sug- 
gestions only from farmers or 
members of their families. As 
to my qualifications in this re- 
spect I may state that I own, 
operate and live on a forty acre 
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irrigated farm on which I keep 
about 20 head of milk cows. 
I do this with only occasional 
help which is possible only by 
using electricity freely in the 
house and barn. We use it for 
cooking, lighting, water heating, 
ironing, washing, radio operation 
and a large number of minor 
uses in the house and in the barn 
for pumping, grinding, milking 
machine, light, separating and 
tool grinding. In the summer 
the motor that grinds feed is 
used when necessary to pump 
supplemental irrigation water 
from a well thus insuring abun- 
dant water even in the driest 
years. I find the electric tool 
grinder one of the most valuable 
— because while everyone 
that sharp tools are desir- 
able they rarely are kept that 
pen unless it is so convenient to 
sharpen them that it is easier to 
do it than not. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“J. F. BRUINS.” 
While the title submitted by Mr. 
Bruins may appear a little broader 
than some of the others presented 
and may not fit the picture quite 
so specifically, it is felt that his 
title expresses a little more clearly 
than do the others the real service 
of electricity in the shop to the 
modern farm. 


Honorable Mention 


Among those spbmitting titles 
the following deserve honorable 
mention for their contributions, 
and we hope all listed below as 
well as those not listed will try 
their hand at suggesting titles for 
future covers of ELEcTRICITY ON 


THE Farm: 
RK.: Mr. R. Hargrove, Alm: Mrs, 
J. Hand, Carlisle; Mrs. E Robbins, = 


Dorado; Miss E. Allen, Hamburg; Mr. 
i ; rs. " Herce, Little 


r. O. Lyon, 
Malvern; Mrs. 


ice, Calhan; 

oi: the: 5 Hel 
a iss 
CONN.: Mr. 


zor, Ramoh. 
Wernicki, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Granby; Mr. N. Exley, 


H. Hayes, Worth: 


Plainfield 
3 r. C. D. Evans, Coleman; Mr. 

H. Lacas, Lake Monroe; Mrs. D. Menifee, 

Penney Farms; Mr. J. Menifee, Penney 
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Farms; Mr. G. Norris, Penney Farms 
R. Booth, Sanford; Mrs. A. Willis, We: 
dale; Mr. Dan McElroth, Wildroot. 

. Jo , Lawrence; Mrs, 


KAN.:° Miss E 
W. Gaddie, Udall, 

KY.: Mrs. T. English, Danville; Mr. D, 
Cochran, Farmington ; 


ington; Mr. B. Mrs. C, 
Clay, Lexington ; r. BR. Moores, Lexington; 

Koger, * erset; Mrs, G. 
Fenley, —_ Station. 

ID. 4 Lambert,  Blackfort, 
Mr. I. 7 Boise; Mr. L. Ir 
Boise; Mrs. J. L Buhl; Mr. W. 
me rd Caldwell ; M. Senften, Castle- 


Miss 

Miss M. Thier, Filer; Miss F. Sa 
Meridian Mrs. C. Kearl, Paris; Mr. @ 
Mink, St. Anthony 

ILL: “Mr. L. Prickett, Chicago; Miss E. 

Edwards; Mr. F. Tippit, Jr., Eliza- 
beth; Mr. L. Biecke, Elmhurst ; 
Biake, McHenry; Mr. 

W. Hangartner, 
Allen, Warsaw; Mrs. J. Schroen, ss 
ton; Mr. G. Colby, W. McHenry; Mrs, J. 
Barnett, Winchester. 

IND.: Mrs. E. Smith, Brookville; Mr 
J. Alvey, Crawfordsrilis, Mr. P. Clapp, 
Marysville ; Bae’ L. 

rey 
Kelley, Fairfax; "Mrs. J. 
Mrs. E. Wells, Maxwell; Mr. 
Mr. Vernon; Mr. J. 
G. French, Peterson; Mr. F. Hansen, Ring- 
sted; Mr. P. Stankee, Wheatland; Miss M. 
Welsh, Williamsburg. Mr. 7 


Heinz, 


r. H. Smith, Choudrant; 
Freeman, Collinston; Mr. G. Boyd, Collins 
on. 


ME.: Mrs. E. Hayes, Auburn; Mrs. W. 
Schoppe, Auburn; Mr. M. Doak, Belfast; 
Mrs. E. Brown, China; Mr. C. Lander, 
Corinna; Miss L. Ames, Dover-Foxcroft; Mr. 
o. Ame, ba ww Foxcroft; Mr. M. Sanborn, 


Greene ; Lb Campbell, eer Lake; 
a H. , I Sabattus; Mr. E. Watson, 
abattus. 


MASS. : Miss M. Loosigian, gro Mr. 
Chandler. Burlington ; a G. La’ 
‘arter, " sherborn: 
Westminster. 
MICH.: Mr. H. mt Ada; Mr. C. 
Corley, Adrian; ~ eeary, Adrian; 
Mr. Dickson, 


E. Schenk, 
Ann Arbor; Miss R. Stehle, Ann Ar 

erguson, rville; Mr. M. 
Birmingham; Mrs. C. Herbst, Brighton; Mr. 
L. Renz, Chelsea; Mr. A. Schneider, Chelsea; 
Mr. H. Schneider, Chelsea; Mr. H. Sias, 








Chelsea; Miss J. Meyer, Comstock Park; 
Mr. Wm. Gross, Conklin; r. M. Mott, 
Denton; Mrs, Driscoll, Durand; Mr. F 
Lamkin, Dund r. ith, Dundee; 
Mrs. N. Pels, Grand Rapids; Mr. R. Wright 
Howell; Mr. 8S. Bo: , Jenison ; 
F. Wallin, Jenison; Mr. F. Fitzgerald. 
nox; Mrs. . Hunt, Lenox; Mr. L 
Hieber, Manchester; Miss Kostecki, 
Manistee; Mrs. G. Apley, Memphis; Mrs. F. 
Dysinger, Wg Mrs. E. Henderson, 
Memphis ; E. Fox, Milan; Mr. E. 
Hen ie , 2 Mrs. R. Wright, 
; . L. Thu Mt. Clemens; 
Mr. E. Cieslinski, New ven; Mrs. N. 
Venema, Nunica; Mr. 4 *.. Ovid; 
r. M. McCreery, Ovid; C. Campbell, 
Parma; Miss P. "Genfiela Richmond: | Mrs. 
.  Tharrett, Res; Mr. D. St i 





5 ; Mr 
Mr. H. Timmer, 
L. 


Miss M. 
Olds, Ypsilanti ; 
MND: Mr. F. Miller, Anby: Mr. 








Fost, “Askov; Mrs. ©. Fredert Askow 
Mise M. Joap, Borup: Miss E. Hlinka 
Buffalo; Mrs. Mi Canby; rs. F. 
_— Chisholm; Mr. T Hansen, Cloauet: 

Frederic kson, Cobden; Mr. . 
Mua, * Cold ts oPrins Miss C. Witzman, 
Spring; Miss M. Witzman, Cold Spring; 
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=H] fy Send for “FEnsilage Cutters and 
sSEzy this Free a F 
==  «=CéBlletin on Single-P hase Motors 
Eee: | Motor-Driven Papec Cutters reduce silo-filling costs. If 
=H & you have a power line or if one is coming your way—you 
== should have this special Electric Bulletin, also our Papec 
= 3-color catalog. Both are free. They tell 


how electric users with proper hook-up Aal alee Ser Micrature on 








=H have cut silo-filling costs to a minimum. Papec Hay Chopping ma- 
—H You can save money, too. Send for chines or Papec Hammer 
= your copies today. Type Feed Grinders. 
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Pump Your Water by Electricity 


The Milwaukee Air 
Power Water System 
supplies complete 
water service from 
well, cistern, lake or 
spring—all with one 
power plant. 











Before buying any 
system write for our 
complete literature 
on Suction Plants, 
Pump Jacks and 
Deep Well Systems. 


Cut shows our Junior B and C line of electrically-operated 
systems — furnished with 4-E or 12-E Pump. Capacity 200 
to 400 gallons per hour. Prices as low as $58.00. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
6 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SHEAR 


ELECTRICALLY! 


STEWART-STOCKMAN ELEC. 
TRIC SHEARING MACHINE 


—powerful, smooth - running— 
quiet — gives years of lowest 
cost service. Uses any current 
from socket, or lighting plant. 
Gaiety pays for itself. Can 
be had for clipping! 
pooh AND BM SHEAR- 
ING MADE 
or off via 
reach of shearer on 15-ft. 
cord. Stewart No. 7 ball-bearing hand 
piece used by thousands. Cool-run- 
ning and fast. 
USE EITHER AS HANGING OR 
PEDESTAL TYPE. Belt drive in- 
. quiet transmission. 
The heavy duty motor will run 
Washing Ma- 
Pump, ete. 


Ask Your Dealer or 
Write for Free Catalog 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 
Dept. 240 
5524 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago 
















38 Years Making 
World’s Best 
Shearing an 











Clipping Ma- 
chines. 





Mr. M. Witzman, Gola Spring; Mr. V. 
Kiester, Fairmont; se mperd, 
mont; Mr. J. Lainperd, —_ Miss C. 
Peterson, Fairmont; Mr. Sauck, 
mont; Mr. 8S. Boudreau, warlbout: 
Kern, Faribault; Mr. M. Tellier, ‘Farming- 
ton; Mr. A. Janson, Genola; Mr. J. Strand- 
ness, Glenwood; rs. Midgarden, Glyn- 
don; Miss A. ‘Meier, Holdingford; Miss E. 
Westburg, Hopkins; Mrs. . _Baumetz, 
ar ae Mr. - Marquardt, Janesville: 
Mr. C. Gile, Kellogg; Mr. . Reichow, 
Lake ae Miss E. leinschmidt, Mankato; 
{rs. derson, North Branch; Mr. H. 
Lindbidin. 


North Branch; Mr. 


Paynesville; Mrs. H. Dane, Pine 
Stang, Richmond; Mr, Chas. 
Tush City; Miss L. Krabbenhoft, Sabin; 
Mr. H. E. Blood, Shafer; Mrs. A. Munson, 
Stanchfield; Mr. I. Olson, Taylors Falls: 
Pilot, Wabasha; Mr. A. Arneson, 
Mr. L._ Heins, Zumbro Falls. 
Mr. H. Critz, Jackson. 
Mr . Yancey, Armstrong; Mrs. 


ry. 
$ . L. Turnquist, Ronan. 
Miss H. Harvey, Dannebrog: Mrs. 








E. Hays, rence; Miss E. Ostermeier, 
Grand island: Miss E. Von__ Seggern, 
Scribner; Mr. D._ W._ Anderson, Valley. 
N._H.: Ts. ‘ Labanon; Mr. 
M. Downes, Lebanon; Mrs. L. Hollenbeck, 
LTebanon; Mr. L. Lebanon. 
N. J.:_ Mr. W._H. Garman, “Bridgeton; 
Mrs. A. Harkins, Tr pat mgton; Mrs. M. 
ay; Fravel, Cran- 


bury; Mr. J. aon” } BO Mr. 
T Bearon, Hammonton; Mr. = 
Hammonton; 


Centurion Mr. L. Gazz 
Hammonton; Mrs. J. Demarest. aaetts Falls: 
fiss E. Speck, Luckerton; Van 


y 
id Pete Mr. W. Coffueau, ‘River- 
Sie e sar. f Bicenb: brood, Riverside. 


N. ¥.: Mrs. M. Purcell, Akron; Miss M. 


Galiets, Allegany; Mrs. C. Miner, Altar; 
Mr Tr. McCl umpha, Ams‘ Amsterdam; Miss B. F. 
Apulia; Mr. H. Bonsteel, As hville; 


Mr. W. Orton, — Spa; Mrs. G. Stack, 
G. lerson, Bemus 
fr. Strickland, Bemus 
Nodecker,, 1 Brockport ¢ 
Cassadaga; Mr. Jo neot, Cattaraugus; 
Miss B. To - Cattara s Mew 
Clarence; Mrs. P. nnon, Clay; 
Mr. (C. Skeele, Clockville; Mr. J. M 
_ Miss E. Rice, Clyde; Mr. K, 
Coldwater; Mrs. 
A. Cook 





irs. A. . 
, Colliersville; Mr. E, Christner, 
Miss M. Shamp, (Corfu; Mr. BR 
Walker, Darien Center; Mr. W. Welker, 

Darien Center; Mr. W. Kernen, Delphi Falls: 
Mr, D. Canfield, Dewittville; Mr. R. Goos- 
sen, East Palmyra; Mr. A. Buyck, East 
Rochester; Mrs. H. Price, Elbridge; Mrs. F. 
Gromes, Elmira; Mrs. Van Luven, Elmira; 
Miss M. Cline, Fairfield; Mrs. C, Wickstrom, 
Falconer; Mr. G. Everson, Fort Plain; Mr. 
L. Rockfeller, Fort Plain; Miss A. Cowden, 
Fredonia; Mr. W. Spoden, Fredonia; Mr. 
J. Vandercar, Gansevoort; Mrs. C. Woodruff, 
Geneseo; Miss E. Crump, Glenwood; Miss A. 
Carlson, Greenwich; Miss TL. MacMullen, 
Greenwich; Mrs. MacMullen, Greenwich; 
Miss E. Norton, Greenwich; Mrs. A. Richard- 
son, Hammond; Miss B. Brown, Hinsdale; 
Mr. J. Hadley, Holland; Mr. W. Yoffredo, 
Holley; Mrs. . Cartwright, Hunt; Mr. J. 
egy gg gg A Mr. — saan. James- 
A. Gifford, Johnsonville: fy R. Williams, 
Kennedy; Mr. C. Minard, King Ferry; Mrs. 
F. Bon ns Mr. _P. — Lewiston; 


Miss niak, Miss 
Coskendall, bi - PR. a Mr. E. Starks 
Machias; Mrs. S. Wygant, Marlborough; 
Snell, Medina; Mr. E. Wall, 


‘Ntedina: 
D. Linton, Jr., Mt. Morris: i 


Corfu; 


rer 


rs ~ 
Barhite, Portland: Mrs.” Ss. Sperling, Pulaskd; 
Miss A. Fonner, Ransomville: Mrs. A. James. 
Ransomville; Mrs. ©. Jeffery, Ransomville: 
Mrs. K. Sanborn, Ransomville; Mrs. c. 
Wilbs, Ransomville; * ins 
MeCloskey. 


Rensselaer Falls; E. 
Rensselaer ; . oe Potter, Richland; Miss 
E ‘ome; Mrs. G. Sherman, Rush; 


. Abbe, 
Miss D. Rockfeller, St. Johnsville: Miss I. 
Rockfeller, St. Johnsvi He; Mrs. L. Rockfeller, 
St. Johnsville; Miss A. Roc 
Schodack; Mr. J. Fee, Scottsville; } ; 
Wells, Scottsville; Miss H. Anderson, Sin- 
clairville; Mrs. O. Anderson, 
Mr. G. Mr. D. 
beck, an M. Grant, 
4 a tner, Spencerport 
pentz, oe 4 Mr. 8. ft. Stanley: 





Sinclairville; 
Dillen- 
South 


Vernon; Mrs. L. Klein, Verona Sta.: Mr. 
E. Wilcox, Worcester; Mr. ©. Richardson, 


Youngstown 

NO. DAK.: Mrs. H. Sheard, Cathay. 
OHIO: Mr. J. Novak, Chardon; Mr. H. 
Schuetz, Cleves; Mrs. J. Schuetz, Cleves; 
Mr. O. Buehler, Conneaut; Mr. G. Mumaw, 
Middlefield; Miss May Grill, Mf. Healthy: 
Mr. A. loffmeier, Mt. Healthy; Mrs. 
Arnesbit, Northfield; Mr. H. Keast, Peters- 


burg; Mr. E. PM sy 
Mr. J. Purkey, Oklahoma © 
. Henderson, Stillwater. 
ORE.: Mr. Hepler, Aurora; Mr. D. 
Garmire, Canby; Mrs. M. pause. Clackan a33 
. Dozier, Hubbard; ~ Gaskill, 
Imbier: Miss H. Farr, Warre 
: Miss E. Ebersole, Annvitte; Mrs. B. 
oe. Bachmanville; Mr. "Johnston, 
rwindale; Miss G. Crooke, Brundiord: Mr. 


Mealy, 
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;: a. Adam, Copterpet Mrs, E. Ban Clear- 
field; Mr. Henry, Me Mr. E. 
pers, 
Easton; Mr. 


Heberlein, 
H. Gru Fairview; Mrs. W. 
Kohler, Hamburg; Mr. 
Wynkoop, Indiana County; Miss E. 


Lebanon ; 
vis, Meadville; Mr. W. 8. Wheeler, North 
East; Mrs. H. Hunter, Port Allegany; Mr. 
E. Sproesser, Shoemakersville; Miss M. 
} Knepper, Somerset; Miss E. Knouse, Stony 
Creek Mills; Miss M. Wortman, Transfer; 
Mr. H. Graham, Union City; Mr. F. Chaffee, 
Wattsburg; Miss Foster, Wattsburg; Mr. 
M Manning, Wesleyville. 
S$. DAK.: Mrs. H. Ellis, Canton; Mr, C. 
lkto! Mr. L. Cooper, Milbank. 
W. S. Chaffin, Gallatin; 
" Gallatin; Miss T. Edwards, 


: Asherton; Mr. W. 
Crystal City; Miss N. Glover, Dodd 

; Mrs. A. Batsell, Ector; Mrs. J._ Mayes, 
; Mr. C, Putnam, El Campo; Mr. H. 









NN.: Mrs. 
yj. Jones, 


Miss I. Miller, 


















, Elgin; Mr. W. Shaw, Frost; Mrs. J. 
, Josephine; Mrs, J. Bailey, Kerrville; 
; Sheeley, Kingsbury; Mr. J. L 
Martindale; Mrs. V. Murdock, 
+; Mr. J. Lowry, Poteet; Mrs. T. 
igh, Roxton; Mr. G. Davison, Royse City; 
ochran, Staples; Mr. plage, 

White, Waco; Mrs. C. 






nt. 
; _: Mrs. C. Story, White River Jctn. 
! VA. Mrs Te Miiler, 


. ee: Mrs. 
; J. Alger, Broadway; Mrs. W._ Kellam 
f Craddockville; Miss Sm an. Dembi 


Miss V. Smucker, Dembigh; Mr. B. Fra 
Harrisonburg; Mr. E. Heatwole, Harrison- 
, rg; Mr. J. Earman, Penn Laird; Mr. W. 
4 Simmers, Penn Laird; Mrs. Hamman, 
Strasburg: Mrs. J. Fravel, Toms Brook; Mr. 
. Bevery, Wise; Mr. Johnson, Wise; 
Mr. R. Gochenour, Woodstock. 
4 WASH.: Mrs. J. Powers, Anpeostess Mr. 
P E. Niles, Bellevue; Mrs. F. Brush 
4 Prairie; Miss J. Lyo ‘Ceniralins er. M. 
McAlmond, D Mrs. A. Dibble, 









J Oly rs. A. E. Taylor, Olympia; Mis 
4 H: Ta ; Mrs. H. Redwa ° 
: i eS Ts R. = r, Mr. 


“Mrs. 

. Newton, 

‘ Hare ld; Miss R. 
- A. Schmitke, 

Vancouver ; 





Mrs. 7. orton 
Waters, Ridgeheld ; Mr. 
Vancouver; Mr. Wechn 
.. Leghner, 
” Washougal. 
. Lethenstrom, 
F. Behuubert.” * Appleton; Miss A. Schu 
; Appleton ; Mr. R. Streeke, Appleton ; 
Schreiber, Athens; Mrs. N. Pie 
; Mr. A. Grunwaldt, 
Gregorius, 


\aa 3 
Antigo; Mr. 
bert, 
Miss 











: 5 3 a Mr. 

; Mr. E. z, Deerfield; 
] , Elkhart Lake; Mr. H. Hanson, 
, Ek Mound; Mr. E. Meyer, Elk Mound; Mr. 





Elmw ; Mr. W. Klatt, Fall 
“7 Klement, Fort Atkinson; 
Sremont; Mrs, F, Sasse 
, ;__ Mis: I. E. Alford, Granite 
’ f Jochman, Hortonville; Mrs. 

, Juneau; Mr. H. ’Netzel, Knowlton; 
Arnoldussen, ' Litile Chute; M. 

Van Schindel, Littie Chute; Mr. Van 
Schindel, Little Chute; Mr. C. Van Schindel, 

Little Chute; Mrs. ‘E. Backus, Madison: 

Mr. H. Stoneman; Madison; Mr. R. Ehlers 
Mr. . Foley, , 

_ Menomonie; 
nr: J. 















. Brierton, Oconomow 
oore, Oconomowoc ; 








ua ; 
Walworth; Miss V. Strauss, 
Mr. E. Strauss, Watertown; Mr. 
K Greening, West Bloomfield; Mr. R. 
Koehler, West Bloomfield; Miss ‘L. Zempel, 
‘st Bloomfield; Mrs. W. Thompson, White- 
hall; J. Whitewater; Mr. A. 
Whitewater; Mrs. H. Lean, White- 
Miss N, Wiedenhoeft, Whitewater ; 

M. Carlson, Wittenberg 
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Motor 


Your 


For the price of 
two 2-cent stamps 


HIS is a message to every 

farm woman who is making 
the great sacrifice of health for 
the sake of a few cents a day. 

It isn’t worth the price! The 
day of back-breaking drudgery 
on the farm has passed. 

The originator of the electric 
washing machine offers you the» 
fastest, most modern washing 
machine on the market. It does 
all the work. It washes a tub- 
ful of clothes sparkling clean in 
5 minutes. It has fewer moving 
parts than any washing machine 
on the market. No belts to slip 
and break—nothing to get out 
of order. 

And this is the lowest priced 
quality washing machine on the 
market. We will gladly mail 
you fully illustrated booklets on 
all Thor products. Write to 


THE HURLEY MACHINE CO. 
22nd Street and 54th Avenue 
Dept. B. Chicago, Illinois 
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Motors Save Muscles in 
Mixing Concrete 
(Continued from page 23) 


his materials he decided that he 
might just as well put a new floor 
in the poultry house, too, and set 
up forms for a water trough while 
everything was ready to use. 

So he made a 25’ x 40’ floor in 
the hog house, a 15’ x 20’ floor in 
the hen house, and a water trough 
15’ x 6’ x 3’. In doing all of this 
work the motor that ran the mixer 
used just 15 kilowatt hours of 
electric energy. That meant about 
14 kw. hr. for each cubic yard of 
concrete. Mr. Steelmacher used a 
one horse motor on the mixer 
because he had that motor. Half 
horse motors and in some cases 
quarter horse have been used suc- 
cessfully on other machines. 


Pots and Pans 
(Continued from page 26) 


For economical operation the 
size of the pans should fit the 
amounts of food cooked in them. 
It is wasteful to heat a whole tea- 
kettle of water to make two cups 
of coffee, or to use a three-quart 
pan to boil half a dozen potatoes. 

One day this Spring I was in a 
kitchen where a young woman was 
getting lunch for herself and twc 
little children. I know the babies 
were not going to drink coffee, 
but she was making coffee for her 
lunch in a four-quart coffee pot. 
There was a lot of electricity busy 
heating up utensil instead of cof- 
fee on that job. 

Cookie sheets and biscuit tins for 
an electric oven must be a little 
smaller each way than the racks. 
If they fit exactly, they shut off 
all the circulation of heat in the 
oven. 

As far as the material of the 
utensils is concerned, tests show 
that there is not enough difference 
in the rate of heating to have any 
appreciable effect on the current 
consumption. We can select what- 
ever we prefer with a-clear con- 





science. Some of us will keep on 
using enamel for jelly. For in- 
stance, because there is no chemical 
action between the enamel and the 
fruit juices, and we think the jelly 
made in it is a brighter, prettier 
color. And some of us will buy 
aluminum because it is light and 
durable, and never rusts. 


But whichever you choose for 
that shining new kitchen of yours, 
little bride, study its construction 
well. The finish of a dish must 
be smooth if it is to clean easily. 
The materials must be heavy 
enough not to warp out of shape 
under use. And there should be 
no rolled edges to catch the dirt 
and defy cleaning. Trv straight 
tops and smooth areas around 
handles or bails if you would save 
your temper and finger nails from 
harm. 


Electricity Offers to Help 
By R. G. Harvey 


Here are we, just farmers all, 

Ready for the ‘larm clock call. 

Up before the first sun’s ray 

Strikes and field of our work day. 

The fields where our power lines extend, 
e farmer’s electrical problems to end. 

The following problems we bring to light, 

With answers expressing the side of 
right. 

ye must be milked at least twice a 
ay, 

Tt can be done the electrical Way. 

Milk must be cooled but why use ice, 

When Electricity can do it so nice? 

When milk you separate or pasteurize, 

Electric power we’d emphasize. 

Water you need in the fom and the 
house, 

Electric Pumps run still as a mouse. 

And do not forget the hens that lay, 

A Large Watt Lamp makes night like 
ay. 

The house you wire, perhaps, to extreme, 

Forgetting the work shop which is your 
dream. 

Let it stand thus for a time with the 
farm, 

Hook up the hen house with a Burglar 
larm. 
The rs 

“Oh n 
So the en thing to install is a Radio. 
Labor saving is mother’s dreams, 
Electric Washers are within your means. 
Foods you want so fresh to serve, 
Electric Refrigerator will nicely preserve. 
The Electric Range is such a saving, 
Mother can not stop her raving. 
Numerous Electrical Devices make work 
y, 
i your permission we'll stop spme 
ay. 


and mother forget we? 
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